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fchetic section of the autonomic nervous system. This is connected to
all organs of the viscera and inhibits the functions promoted by the
cranial and sacral sections. Digestive processes are interrupted,
heartbeat and blood pressure are increased, glycogen is converted to
glucose and poured into the blood stream at an increased rate, muscles
become tense, and the body is set for action. The body is in a state
of annoying emotion. Obviously, the physiological processes of the
enj oyable emotions promote bodily welfare, while those of the annoying
emotions are debilitating. However, these physiological processes
during both the enjoyable and the annoying emotions are more intense
than in ordinary experiences.
The scientific study of emotion began "with the research of John B.
Watson to find, first, which emotions are original, or unlearned, and
second, how emotions are learned. He studied newly born babies to
find what stimuli would produce emotion. He discovered that the
pleasant emotions are produced (in addition to satisfying the child's
vegetative needs) by fondling or gently stroking the baby's body. He
found that the unpleasant emotions are produced by loud noises,
falling, and restraint of movement. He called these the "unlearned
emotions." Then, he found that when the baby experiences an
inadequate emotional stimulus at the same time as the unlearned
adequate emotional stimulus, this too became adequate to produce the
emotion. For example, in one of Watson's experiments, a baby was
accustomed to playing with a rabbit without fear. (It was an inade-
quate emotional stimulus.) Then, a loud noise (an adequate emo-
tional stimulu's) was produced at the same time the baby played with
the rabbit. Soon the baby reacted to the rabbit in the same way he did
to the loud noise. The new emotional stimulus became a substitute
for the old one.1
Watson then concluded that most of our loves, fears, hates, etc,,
are learned. We do not instinctively fear snakes, or hate other
races, or love our own flesh and blood, or enjoy the praise of other
people. We (perhaps) inherit emotionality, or the equipment for
emotional behavior, but the objects or stimuli that arouse these
emotions are definitely learned.
Annoying, or negative, emotions should be avoided whenever
possible. Any environmental condition that arouses the child's
dissatisfying emotions is bad for the child. Both the home and the
school should be so regulated that the child is protected, as much as
possible, from unusually intense overstimulation.
1 This process is called "conditioning" and is more adequately explained in the
nexfc chapter.